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THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
31 AvcG., 1811—23 Ocr., 1872. 


THE present year is memorable as the cen- 
tenary of the birth of two men who have 
exercised in not dissimilar ways a powerful 
influence upon the literature of their re- 
spective countries — William Makepeace 
Thackeray and Théophile Gautier. Both 
were novelists, poets, travellers, essayists, 
and art-critics. As a novel, ‘Mademoiselle 


de Maupin’ can scarcely be deemed inferior | 


to ‘Vanity Fair’; as a series of poems, 
‘Emaux et Camées’ will probably be 
thought to occupy a higher place than the 
‘Ballads’; as a book of travels, ‘Tra los 
Montes’ possesses qualities which we fail 
to find in *‘ A Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo’; but in the art of the essayist 
there is perhaps nothing in the works of 
Gautier which is quite comparable with 
the ‘Roundabout Papers.’ The 


¢ . 
Browning’s Latinity—Ragnor Lodbrok’s Sons—H. Etough | flamme 


| je Pai porté toute ma vie,” 


! 

blood in Gautier naturally inclined him to 
‘romance, and it was about the time that 
'Thackeray was making his first attempts 
at art-criticism in the Pays Latin of ‘The 
Paris Sketch-Book ’ that ** Théo le Chevelu ”’ 
began to think of deserting the pencil for 
the pen. 

An ardent admirer of Hugo, to whom he 
had been introduced by Sainte-Beuve 
the “oncle Beuve”’ of his ever-affectionate 

| admiration—he first came into prominent 
notice when, a lad of eighteen, he led the 
claque at the first performance of ‘ Hernani ’ 
on 25 February, 1830, wearing the famous 
crimson waistcoat which became the ori- 
of the ‘‘ Romantics.” “Je nai 
jamais mis mon gilet rouge qu'une fois ; 
said Gautier— 
a statement true perhaps in spirit, but 
inexact in point of detail, for he not only 
wore it on every one of the thirty-two days 
during which the play ran, but at several 
dinner-parties during the course of that 
eventful year. 

A few months afterwards, while the 
Revolution of July was in full swing, he 
produced his first little volume of ‘ Poésies,’ 
which was printed at his father’s expense. 
Every day the anxious poet went to the 
shop of the bookseller Mary, who had pub- 
lished the book, and peered through the 
glass windows in the hope of seeing the 
little heap of unsold copies diminishing 
in bulk; but there was scarcely any sale, 
and in 1833 the 190 pages of which the book 
was composed were incorporated in another 
volume called ‘ Albertus, ou lame et le 
péché,’ which contained nothing new except 
the poem from which it took its title and 
twenty other pieces. This also had scarcely 
any sale, and Gautier took over nearly 
the whole issue and distributed the copies 
as presents to his friends. Like too many 
others, the book had no value until it was 
out of print. At the present time both 
these little volumes are worth their weight 
in gold; and even in 1886 the Noilly copy 
of the ‘ Poésies,’ enriched with several 
original sketches by Gautier and numerous 
autograph poems, fetched as much as 
2,370 francs. To-day it would be worth 
considerably more than double as much. 

In the same year Gautier published ‘ Les 
Jeunes-France,’ a collection of short stories 
which was the beginning of his fame. This 
was followed two years later by the great 
romance which established his reputation, 





| 


and which, with the exception of ‘ Emaux 
et Camées,’ is perhaps the only work of 


Basque | Gautier which will survive the test of Time— 
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‘Mademoiselle de Maupin ’—the only work, 
moreover, which he asked his daughters not 
to read, as he felt he could not look them 
comfortably in the face if they did so.* 
In 1838 appeared the romance of ‘ For- 
tunio,’ which had run through Le Figaro | 
the previous year as a feuilleton under the 
title of ‘L’Eldorado’; and also a volume 
of poems, called ‘La Comédie de la Mort.’ 
His next work, which was published in 1839, 
was ‘Une Larme du Diable,’ which amongst 
other matter, contained three short stories 


—‘Le Petit Chien de la Marquise,’ ‘La 
Morte Amoureuse,» and ‘Une Nuit de' 


Cléopatre ’—each a masterpiece in its re- 
spective genre. In 1843 the delightful 
account of his travels in Spain, known as 
‘Tra los Montes.’ was published; in 1852 | 
the ‘Emaux et Camées,’ and in 1863 ‘Le! 
Capitaine Fracasse, a cape-and-sword ro- 
mance which had been on the stocks a long 
time, as it was announced as being “sous 
presse’ in the ‘ Fortunio’ volume of 18338. 
Many other works were published from 
time to time, but with the exception of | 
‘Le Roman de la Momie,’ which appeared 
in 1858, they were more or less of a journal- 
istic nature. 

Notwithstanding his red waistcoat, his | 
frogged redingote, his blague, and his tumul- 
tuous entries, with the other young bloods 
of Bohemia, into La Chaumiére and the 
other dancing-saloons of Montmartre, Théo 
was naturally of a gentle, and even timid, 
disposition. All this tapage merely served | 
as a cloak to his real character. Conse- | 
quently, after sharing for some years a| 
set of rooms in the Kue du Doyenné with 
his friends Arséne Houssaye, Gérard de 
Nerval, and Camille Rogier, and _ tasting 
all the pleasures that Bohemia could give, 
his thoughts began to turn to domesticity. 
He married Ernesta Grisi, the sister of the 
famous Giulia, the singer, and the no less 
celebrated Carlotta, the dancer, with the 
latter of whom he had been desperately, 
but hopelessly, in love. They lived together 
happily enough, and when she died, she 
left him, like Thackeray, with two daughters, 
who were the joy of his declining years. 
But in order to provide them with bread 
and butter, he had to work like a slave at 
journalism. Like Thackeray again, he de- | 
tested regular work, and he could never 
keep his study in order. His daughter 
Judith tells us how he would make an 
extempore desk of two or three books, 


| 


| 
: Seer oa | 

* Gautier sold this book to the publisher Eugéne | 
Renduel for 1,509 frances. A single copy would | 
fetch double that sum nowadays, | 


| Gautier,’ 





placed one on top of the other ; would hunt 
for his pen and ink, which were usually 
nowhere to be found ; and would send over 
to the grocer’s for a quire of paper. He 
did not care what noise was in the room 
and preferred, indeed, to be ‘un peu 
dérangé.”” But once he was settled down, 
his pen ran on steadily, and half-sheets of 


| writing paper were soon covered with his 


beautifully clear and neat handwriting— 
not very unlike Thackeray's, by the way. 
No erasures were ever made, nor was it 
necessary to read a proof. “La phrase 
arrive,’ he told his daughter, ‘“ choisie et 
définitive: c'est dans ma cervelle que les 
ratures sont faites.” 

After a hard day’s work, the evenings in 
the little white villa at Neuilly were spent 
in acting charades and other forms of 
amusement, and on Thursday evenings the 
house was open to friends. Gustave Doré 
was a frequent visitor: he hated to hear his 
paintings praised, but loved to be flattered 


/on the manner in which he sang his Tyrolese 


songs or played the violin, or on his skill 
as a conjurer or as an organizer of charades 
and tableaux vivants. Sometimes the sar- 
donic face of the younger Dumas would 
peer through the half-open venetians, and 
his sinister voice would terrify the girls by 
exclaiming in the midst of their games: 
** Quelle famille !’ 

The end came after a long illness, during 
which the great stylist never ceased to 


indulge in dreams and to project new 
fashions in writing. A monument was 
|raised to his memory in the volume of 


elegies called ‘Le Tombeau de Théophile 
in which the introductory poem 
was written by his master, Victor Hugo, 
who was his senior in age by nine years, 


'and was to survive him by thirteen more. 


In this poem a fine panegyric is bestowed 
on the dead writer :— 

Fils de la Gréce antique et de la jeune France, 
Mage a Thébes, druide au pied du noir menhir. 
But the chief interest to English readers 
lies in the fact that the great poet whose 
loss we had not long ago to deplore con- 
tributed no fewer than six pieces to the 


| collection—two in English, two in French, 
/one in Latin, and one in Greek. 


No finer 
tribute from one poet to another could be 
found than the ‘ Memorial Verses,’ crowned 


| with the following lines :— 


Blue lotus-blooms and white and rosy-red 

We wind with poppies for thy silent head, 
And on this margin of the sundering sea 

Leave thy sweet light to rise upon the dead. 


W. F. PripEaux. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘Lear,’ IIT. vi. : THE Court.— 


Lear. I will arraign them straight. 
[To Edgar] Come, sit thou here, most learned 
Justicer. III. vi. 22-3. 


Thou robed man ot justice, take thy place. 
[To the Fool] And thou, his yoke - fellow of 
equity, 
Bench by his side. [Zo Kent] You are o’ the 
commission, 

Sit you too. III. vi. 39-42. 

The mad king is constituting a court to | 
try the unnatural daughters who are haunting 
his imagination. One could hardly blame 
him if he were confused in his ideas about 
the tribunal he was establishing, and it would 
perhaps be vain to attempt to identify the 
court with any of those known in the Tudor 
times. 

It seems that the court has been taken by 
a very learned editor (the late W. J. Craig) 
to be a Court of Petty Sessions, but it is 
really a much higher tribunal. 

** Justicer ”’ is a corruption of ‘‘ Justiciar,”’ 
a high officer in the time of William I., who 
took the king’s place when the latter was 
absent from the land, and held a position to 
which the Chancellor succeeded under 
Edward I. The word continued to be used 
in the reign of Elizabeth for a High Court 
judge and also for a justice of the peace. 
The words “most learned’? may suggest 
that the High Court or professional lawyer 
(who would be a ‘‘robed man of justice ’’) 
is intended; and the expression ‘his 
yoke-fellow of equity’? makes this very 
probable. The lattercan hardly be used of a 
justice of the peace, who had no equitable 
jurisdiction, but applies rather to the! 
Chancellor, who might be described as the 
“ voke-fellow of equity” of the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. Certainly a 
justice of the peace would not be put on a 
level of judicial equality (yoke-fellow) with | 
the Lord Chancellor. | 

The word ‘“ commission” is taken by | 
Mr. Craig (* Lear,’ “ Arden Shakespeare ’’) | 
to mean a justice of the peace. We speak of | 
“commission of the peace,” but we also 
speak of ‘‘ commission of Assize,”” and those 
“o' the commission”’ are High Court judges 
or have the status of such for the Assize. 
We are told of the “ sergeant of the lawe ”’ 
that 

Justice he was ful often in assyse 
By patente, and by pleyn commissioun. 








I think it is ‘‘ commission” in the higher 





sense to which Kent has been appointed. 


I do not suggest that Shakspere had the 
Star Chamber in mind when he formed a 
court consisting of a temporal peer, the 
Chancellor, and a[? Chief] Justice ; but these 
were actually members of the Star Chamber 
as constituted by Henry VII. 

This note does not positively state what the 
exact nature of the court is; it only strives 
to show that it is not a tribunal presided 
over by a justice of the peace that is intended. 

P. A. McELwatne. 


‘ LuCRECE,’ 1086.— 
Revealing day through every cranny spies. 


|The so-called Northumberland MS. has on 


its front cover a variant of this line : 





Revealing day through every cranny peeps. 
Marston, in an early allusion hitherto, I 
believe, unnoticed, ‘2 Antonio and Mellida,’ 
I. ii. 23-4, paraphrases Shakespeare’s line, 
but prefers the MS. version :— 

yon faint glimmering light 
Ne’er peep’d through the crannies of the East. 
Cuas. A. HERPICH. 

New York. 

{The Northumberland MS. surely gives a casual 
remembrance of the line rather than a reading. 
The word “spies” is necessary because it rimes 
with ‘‘ eyes” lower down. ] 


‘2 Henry IV.,’ II. iv. 21: Utysses anp 
Uris (11 S. iv. 83).—The same explanation 
of ‘** Utis”’ is offered by Mr. Gollanez in the 
notes to ‘‘ The Temple Shakspere,”’ and is also 
given in Phin’s *Shakspere Cyclopedia,’ 
the latter a very useful book which might 
be better known. W. E. WILson. 

Hawick. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ‘‘ WARRAY’”’: SONNET 


| XLVI. (11 8S. iv. 84).—I cannot help thinking 
| that if Shakespeare’s “ array ’’=‘* warray,” 


se 


it was the survival of the word ‘“ verye”’ 


| used in the night-spell of Chaucer’s ‘ Milleres 
| Tale’ :— 


Jesus Crist, and seynt Benedight, 

Blesse this hous from every wikked wight, 

For nightes verye, the white pater-noster ! 
qed. against night ‘ perils and dangers,”’ 
annoyance (‘“‘ worry ’’), say the white pater- 
noster, the white paternoster being a devo- 
tional charm which is to be read in Thoms’s 


| paper on the above passage in Folk-lore 


Record, vol. i. p. 151. St. SwITHIN. 
Miss GUINEY’s ingenious suggestion is 
surely unnecessary. However we read the 
first words of the line—and many different 
readings have, as is well known, been 
favoured by different editors—‘‘ array” 
makes good sense—better,¥it seems to me, 
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than ‘“‘warray.” There is no military sug- 
gestion in it; to array means here simply 
to clothe; the soul, the centre of our com- 
posite being, is represented as clad in flesh— 
“sinful earth’’—one of the commonest 
of metaphors. If we look at the original 
version as given by Main from the quarto, 
the proposed emendation appears even less 
likely than when it is compared with some 
modern versions :— 
Poore soule the center of my sinfull earth, 
My sinfull earth these rebbell powres that thee 
array. 
None of the emendations of the first half 
of the second line is perhaps final, but 
‘these ’’ ought to be allowed to stand, and 
“ these’ evidently refers to actually present 
objects, the powers of the body. Dyce 
reads “those,” which might refer to 
distant powers, but ‘‘ these ’’ cannot. 
the whole sonnet is concerned similarly 
with the antithesis of soul and body in such 
a way as should make it needless to ques- 
tion the accepted reading. Cc. C. B. 





WM. WEARE: THURTELL: 
WILLIAM WEBB. 

(See 6S. xi. 468 et seg. ; 8S. iv. 216 et seq.) 
THE above references will suffice to put 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ on the track of a con- 
siderable correspondence which took place 
in the semmer of 1885 and autumn of 1893 
as to the genesis of the well-known Catnach 
rime 


MR. 


They cut his throat from ear to ear— 

a question which was also discussed by 
George Augustus Sala in his *‘ Echoes of the 
Week’ in The Illustrated London News in 
the autumn of 1884. The authorship was 
attributed to Thackeray, Hood, and other 
eminent personages. It may therefore in- 
terest some of your readers to revert to the 
subject, so I give certain particulars I have 
discovered for what they are worth. 

In vol. ii. of The Sporting Review for 1839 
Lord William Lennox contributed an article 
on the ‘Industrious Classes of the Metro- 
polis,’ which he entitled ‘No. 2. The Last 
of the Links.’ 

The subject of his article was one William 
Webb, otherwise known as ‘Flare up” 
alias “‘ Hoppy.” He had fallen from the 
high estate of a tumbler in a perambulating 
circus to being a linkman. He was trans- 
ported for stealing the jewels of a prima 
donna while she was leaving the Opera- 


House, and died on his way to the Antipodes, 
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23, 191). 


Lord William describes him as very versatile 
and witty, and as the author of numerous 
proverbs and bon-mots. He attributes 
to him the origin of the saying, 

He that prigs vot is not his’n, 

If he’s cotched must go to prison. 
That he had a vein of humour is unques- 
tionable, for, when sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, he bowed to the Recorder and 
asked if he could be favoured with an ** addi- 
tional week.’ When about to start on his 
last journey, he wrote to a friend saying 
that he contemplated a trip to a remote 
colony, and should shortly embark in a ship 
that had been provided for him at the 
expense of the country, adding that he 
took with him a letter of introduction from 
the Secretary of State, and was transported 
at the idea. 

Lord William asserts with some contidence 
that he was the author of the following 
poem (!), which, it will be seen, includes the 
lines that have been already so fully dis- 
cussed :— 

Air—‘* There is nae luck about the house.’ 

They asked him down from London town 

A-shooting for to go, 
But little did the gemman think 
As they would shoot him too. 
So Ruthven went, from Bow Street sent, 
Searching the country over 
Until he pitched into Joe Hunt, 
John Thurtell, and Bill Probert. 
His throat they cut from ear to ear, 
His brains they punched in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare 
Wot lived in Lyon’s Inn. 
Confined he was in Hertford Jail, 
A jury did him try, 
And worthy Mr. Justice Park 
Condemned him for to die. 
Now Mr. Andrews he did strive, 
And Mr. Chitty too, 
To save the wicked wretch alive ; 
But no! it would not do. 
Upon the gallows tree he hung, 
Suspended by the neck. 
This fatal story have we sung 
Foul murder for to check. 
Lord William cites the above from memory, 
he says, but leaves the impression on the 
reader that there were still other stanzas. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


’ 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PorTRAITS AT Hamp- 
TON CourRT BY ZUCCARO OR ZUCCHERO. 
(See 11 S. iii. 487.)—To one of J. F. R’s 
queries an answer may be found in Mrs. 
Jameson’s ‘Handbook to the Public Gal- 
leries of Art in and near London,’ John 
Murray, 1845. 
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In Part II. the Hampton Court siditieleias 
are, s.v. Frederic Zuccaro :— 


243. Queen Elizabeth, holding a feather fan. 
“the waist ; less than life. When about 50. 


To 


658. Queen Elizabeth, full length, in a fantastic 
dress. 
As to the latter, an extract from Walpole, 
i. 271, is given. 


In the 1871 reprint of the 1786 edition of 
Horace Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting 
in England,’ p. 91, s.v. Frederick Zucchero, 
is the following, which differs Aig slightly 
from Mrs. Jameson’s version : 

‘*She is drawn in a forest, a stag iad her, and 
ona tree are inscribed these mottoes and verses 
which, as we know not on what occasion the piece 
was painted, are not easily to be interpreted : 
‘Injusti justa querela’; alittle lower, ‘ Mea sic 
mihi’; still lower, ‘Dolor est medicina ed tori’ 
(should be, ‘dolori’). Ona seroll at the bottom 

The restless swallow fits my restlesse mind, 
In still revivinge, still renewinge wrongs ; 
Her juste complaints of cruelty unkinde 
Are all the musique that my life prolonges.” 
Ten more lines follow. Walpole adds :— 

“Tradition gives these lines to Spenser: I think 
we may fairly acquit him of them, and conclude they 
are of her majesty’s own composition, as they much 
resemble the style of those in Hentznerus, p. 66 of 
the English edition.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Rocer., BisHoP oF St. ANDREWS, 
ERMENGARD, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND.—In the 
‘D.N.B.’ life of Roger, Bishop of St. Andrews 
(d. 1202)— E 
mont, 3rd Earl of Leicester—it is said that 
“the marriage in 1186 of his relative 
Ermengarde, daughter of Richard, Viscount 
de Beaumont, with William the Lion, King 
of Scotland, probably accounts for the 
description of him as cousin of the king.” 

I do not know how the queen could be 
related to the bishop, and suspect that the 


writer may have confused Ermengard’s 
family with the great Norman house of 
Beaumont, of which Roger was a scion. In| 


any case no such explanation is required, 
as the king and the bishop were undoubtedly 
cousins, both being descended from Isabel, 
daughter of Hugh the Great, Count of 
Vermandois, younger son of Henry L., 
King of France. 
grandson of her first marriage, with Robert 
de Beaumont, Count of Meulan and (after- 
wards) Ist Earl of Leicester; whilst the 
king was grandson of her second marriage, 
with William de Warenne, 
Surrey. 
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a younger son of Robert de Beau- | 


| his lambs. 


| Market.’ 


The bishop was great- | 


| a 
2nd Earl of | 
|} custom 


As Roger died in 1202, and he was one of | 
the witnesses to the charter of his brother | 
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of St. Andrew of Gouffern (‘ Cal. Documents 

in France,’ No. 607), we can reduce the date- 

limits of this charter from *‘* 1198-1204 ”’ 

to 1198--1202. G. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


FRANK BUCKLAND AND RICHARD BELL.— 
A few weeks ago I had occasion to consult 
an article in The Bankers’ Magazine concern- 

| ing the forgery of bank-notes by the French 

prisoners of war during the conflict with 
Napoleon which marked the opening years 
of the nineteenth century. The subject, 
though of interest in one way, is foreign 
to this note, with one exception, which 
perhaps is worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The forgeries at the best were somewhat 
clumsy, but circumstances favoured their 
circulation. 

The gentleman for whom I made the con- 


sultation, though a native of Scotiand, has 
resided many years in the Midlands, and 


told me that he paid his entrance University 
fees with Scotch bank-notes; the recipient 
closely scanned the new ones, but accepted 
the dirty ones which had been in circulation 
Without looking at them. A hundred years 
ago coin was scarce, and one-pound notes 
were the ordinary means of circulation for 
small amounts, and the circulation of forged 
notes was facilitated by the dirty appearance 
and state of the notes. As a piece of evi- 
dence I showed the gentleman the following 
extract :— 

“The total value of the lot of sheep on the Scars 
was very great. The money transactions take place 
seldom ‘by cheque, generally by notes and gold. 
Mr. Bell showed me the money he had received for 
I not only saw, but smelt the money 
from afar. It consisted of a roll of Scotch bank 
one-pound notes, nasty, dirty, ragged pieces of 
paper, looking only fit for the tire. These notes, I 
understand, are sometimes quite intolerable; the 
notes from Wick are the worst, there is acharming 
odour of fish about them. Mr. Bell’s notes smelt of 
sheep.” 

This is from an article in Frank Buckland’s 
‘Notes and Jottings from Animal Life,’ 
ed. 1882, pp. 37-48, entitled ‘ Carlisle Cattle 
Buckland says his guide was a 
Mr. Bell of Langholme, who took him to his 
house, and showed him the ‘* Hand-fasting 
place” (p. 45). Parenthetically, it may be 
stated that this bit of folk-lore has already 
been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 1S. ii. 151, 
282, 342), and it was usually assumed to be 
Scottish betrothal custom, but from 
* Year-Book,’ p. we find the 
was in vogue near Weymouth as 
late as 1817. 

On. showing 


525, 


Hone’s 


the extract to my Scottish 


Robert, 4th Earl of Leicester, to the monks | friend, he at once spoke of a Mr. Richard 
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Bell, whom he once knew as a great natural- 
ist, an eccentric, and an enthusiast, and 
who died recently at an advanced age. He 
told me also several anecdotes about him 
which I cannot repeat, but on consulting 
the British Museum Catalogue, I found a 
Richard Bell of Castle Oer entered as the 
author of a book called * My Strange Pets 
and other Memories of a Country Life,’ pub- 
lished in 1905. <A casual glance sufficed to 
show the identity of the two men. Frank 
Buckland speaks of his museum and _ his 
kangaroo and pair of storks (p. 45), but at the 
end of Bell’s fascinating volume, pp. 156-70, 
is a correction of Frank Buekland’s account 





Palace, to William IIL, and built Burley-on- -the- 
Hill, said to be the biggest commoner’s house in 
England. 

A strange tradition is attached to the house. 
The story goes that in the long ago one of the 
Finches sold himself to the devil, who, later, when 
he came to claim his bargain, took his victim’s 
heart. Only by the performance of a terrible 
penance or test can this bargain with the Evil One 
be wipedout. Theterms involvea sojourn of seven 
years in solitary confinement in a cell or cage at 
Burley-on-the-Hill. Food or drink of any kind is 


| allowed, but the hermit must see or speak to no 


of the visit. Mr. Bell says that Buckland 
has confounded a formal visit with Mr. | | 
Bartlett (? of the Zoological Gardens), 


which occurred on 19 September, 1874, with 
a casual meeting on 9 September, 1873, at 
Carlisle. A. RHODES. 


3IBLIOGRAPHY. —In_ the 
article on Holinshed in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
edition, vol. ix. p. 1025, col. 1) 
in the description of the first edition of the 
‘Chronicles,’ that the arms on the back of 
the title-page are those of William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley. I find the same statement 
made in Hazlitt’s ‘ Bibliographical Collec- 
tions,’ First Series, p. 217. 

The arms are surely those of Holinshed 
himself (see Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
1884 ed., p. 499). Burghley’s arms do not 
appear in either volume, but the error is 
possibly accounted for by the fact that at the 
beginning of the dedication of vol. i. part i. 
there is a large C enclosing the crest and 
motto of the Cecils. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ also errs in stating that there 
are 1876 pages in vol. There are, as ¢ 
matter of fact, 1540 (erratically) numbered 
pages, the last being marked 1876, and 
1648 pages in all. S. O. MOFrer. 

Kendal. 


HOoLINSHED 


Finch Famiry Trapition.—I have clipped 
the paragraphs reprinted below from a 
onappet column in a country paper :— 

‘* Viscount Maidstone, who is being congratulated 
on the birth of a heir, counts among his ancestry a 
Lord Chancellor, two Speakers, Lady Winchilsea, 
the poetess, and the Lord Winchilsea who went 
through a form of duel with the Duke of Welling- 
ton. and eight years later married the Duke's vreat- 
niece. Viscount Maidstone is heir not only to the 
Winchilsea peerage, but also to the Earidom of 
Nottingham, the two peerages having been com- 
bined in 1729 on the death of the sixth Earl of 
Winc hilsea, when his title passed to his kinsman 
Daniel Finch, who for forty-seven years had held 
the former earldom. It was this Lord Nottingham 
who sold Kensington House, now Kensington 


(new | 
it is stated | 





one, though he may emerge from his prison at 
night, and walk abroad within certain prescribed 
limits. More, it is stoutly asserted in the neigh- 
bourhood that within living memory one member 
of the family attempted to fulfil these conditions, 
and managed to hold out for two years, when he 
lost his reason. At any rate, it is a fact that there 
is at Burley to this day a Hermit’s Cell and like- 
wise a Hermit’ s Wall within the grounds of the 
mansion. 
St. SwItHIn. 


ALEXANDRE DuMAS ON CLEOPATRA’S 
NEEDLES.—Cleopatra’s Needle on the Vic- 
toria Embankment has recently received 
a “coating” of baryta water in order to 
preserve it from the ravages of our sul- 
phurous climate. There were two Cleo- 
patra’s Needles on the site at Alexandria 
whence Sir Erasmus Wilson brought the 
ancient and historic monolith which since 
1878 has stood in our midst. Alexandre 
Dumas in his book entitled ‘ Quinze Jours 
au Sinai’ (1841) refers to both obelisks. 
During a visit to Alexandria in the spring 
of 1830 he made notes of their positions, 
which he thus described :— 

“Au milieu de ruines presque sans formes, 
qu’on reconnait cependant pour avoir été ceiles 
des bains, de la bibliothéque et des théatres, il 
n'est resté debout que la colonne de Pompée et 
lune des aiguilles de Cléopatre, car Vautre est 
couchée et & moitié ensevelie dans le sable.” 

In an earlier part of the book Dumas 
describes the column of Pompée and the 
Needle of Cleopatra as the ‘‘ seules ruines 
qui restent de la cité du Macédonien.” 
His third and final reference to the Needles 
is as follows :—- 

* Quant 
lune, ainsi 


aux aiguilles de Cléopatre, dont 
que nous lTavons dit, est encore 
debout et dont lautre est couchée, ce sont des 
obélisques de granit rouge a trois colonnes de 
caractéres sur chaque face : ce fut le Pharaon 
Meeris qui, mille ans avant le Christ, les tira des 
carri¢res de la chaine libyque, ainsi que d’un 
écrin, et les dressa de sa main puissante devant 
le temple du Soleil. Alexandrie les envia, dit- 
on, & Memphis, et Cléopatre, malgré les murmures 
de la vieille aieule, les lui enleva comme des 
| bijoux qu'elle n’était plus assez belle pour posséder. 
Les dés antiques qui servaient de base a ces 
obélisques existent encore et reposent sur un 
socle de trois marches: ils sont de construction 
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gréco-romaine, et viennent appuyer par leur date 
architecturale la tradition populaire, qui fait 
remonter leur seconde érection a l’an 38 ou 40 


avant le Christ.”’ 
T. H. Barrow. 


[The history of Cleopatra’s Needle is related 
at length in The Atheneum of 7 July, 22 September, 
27 October, 3 November, and 15 December, 1877. 
There is also a long article in The Graphic of 
2 February, 1878.] 

ARMY BANDMASTERS AND THE OFFICERS’ 
Mess.—In a paper, ‘ The Band of the Royal 
Marines (Portsmouth Division) and Lieut. 
George Miller,’ which appears in The Musical 
Times for September, the writer says :— 

‘For many years before himself becoming an 
oftticer, he was an honorary member of the officers’ 
mess. This was a rare social distinction, highly 
esteemed, and marked the rising status of that 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on tamily matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Bristot M.P.’s: Str ArtHuR Hart AND 
Str Joun Knyicut.—I should be glad to 
learn something as to Sir Arthur Hart and 
Sir John Knight, who were members of 
Parliament for Bristol both in the Conven- 
tion and in the first Parliament of William 


|and Mary. 


branch of his profession so well represented by | 


” 


Lieut. Miller. 
Miller was appointed Bandmaster of the 
Marines in 1884, and “ received his com- 
mission as lieutenant in 1892, and is, there- 
fore, the senior bandmaster of the British 
Army.” It would be of interest, I think, 
if correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ could recall 
instances where Army bandmasters, non- 
commissioned, have enjoyed the same 
privilege. Grattan Cook, who was, about 
sixty , years ago, Bandmaster of the 2nd 
Life Guards, told Charles (brother of George 
Augustus) Sala, as a proof how highly 
esteemed he was in the regiment, that he 
dined at the officers’ mess. This statement, 
which I, for one, never doubted, was at times 
disputed on the ground that such an arrange- 


Of the first I can find out nothing. He is 
not even in Le Neve’s ‘ Knights,’ if the 
Index is to be trusted; and Marshall in 
his Index gives no reference to a Gloucester- 
shire family of the name. 

Of the second there is a life in ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


‘and the author speaks doubtfully of his 


relationship to his namesake, who was bur- 


| oess for Bristol in more than one of Charles 


Il.’s Parliaments. Le Neve seems to make 


| him his eldest son, and this is supported by 


ment would be contrary to regulations, and 


must be set down as 
Yet not only may 


therefore 
brag.” 


presume, a ‘civilian’? bandmaster, would 
doubtless occupy a position distinct from 
the ordinary N.C.O. of the period. 
Pa HrerBERT B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


* soldiers’ | 
i “the exception | ‘nd : 
prove the rule,” but Grattan Cook, being, I | ¥ here I can find an anonymous 


a letter from the Rev. Dr. Dixon, Rector of 
Weyhill, Hants, who married Abigail, the 
older Sir John Knight’s sixth daughter, 
and in 1690 claims both the contemporary 
burgesses as near relatives of his wite. It 
is the exact nature of this relationship which 
I primarily wish to discover. 
JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


‘Essay ON THE THEATRE, c. 1775: R. 
CUMBERLAND.—Can any reader inform me 
‘Essay on 
the Theatre,’ published between 17 Decem- 
ber, 1774, and the middle of July, 1775 ? 


|I may add that the files of newspapers and 
/magazines in the British Museum of this 


| date 


Dr. ZAcHARY PEARCE, BISHOP OF 
{OCHESTER.—He married Mary Adams, | 


of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, in the 
parish church of St. George the Martyr, 
Queen Square, Holborn, on 6 Feb., 1721/2 
(parish register). 

He was the defendant in a Chancery case, 
Adams v. Peirce (sic), determined in Trinity 
Term, 1724 (Wm. Peere Williams, * Reports 
of Cases in the High Court of Chancery,’ 
6th ed., 1826, vol. iii, p. 10, and vols. i. 
p. 383, li. p. 643, iii. p. 204). 

A, portrait of Dr. Pearce (Holl se.) is 
inserted in The Biographical Magazine, 
Dantet HIPwe.t. 


1820, vol. ii. p. 66. 


have been searched in vain. The 
pamphlet, for such it must be, is a eritic on 
R. Cumberland’s plays, particularly on that 
entitled ‘ The Fashionable Lover.’ 
E. H. 
Strassburg. 


MADELEINE HAMILTON SuitH.—In 1857, 
at Edinburgh, there was tried for murder 
a young woman of Glasgow named Madeleine 
Hamilton Smith. She was acquitted by 
the Scotch verdict of ‘‘ Not proven.” The 
case was emphatically a cause célébre, and 
created a great sensation in its day. 

When and where did she die, and where 
is she buried ? Francis M. ROSER. 

New York. 
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‘Lorp Macaunay’s Last LINES: A 
RIppDLe.’ — A friend of mine has found | 
in an old MS. commonplace-book, kept | 
apparently about 1860, the following set 
of verses. They are entitled or headed, 

Lorp Macaciay’s Last LINEs. 

A RIDDLE. 

Come, let’s look at it closely, 
Tis a very ugly word, 
And one that makes one shudder 
Whenever it is heard. 
It may’nt be always wicked, 
It must be always bad, | 
And speaks of sin and suffering | 
Enough to make one mad. | 





They say it is a compound word, 

And that is very true, 

And then they dec -ompose it, 

Which ot course they re free to do. 

If of the dozen letters | 

We take off the tirst three, | 

We leave the nine remaining 

As sad as they can be; 

For though it seems to make it less, 

In fact it makes it more, 

For it takes the brute creation in, 

Which was left out before. | 

Let’s try if we can’t mend it; 

It’s possible we may, 

If only we divide it 

In some new-fashioned way. 

Instead of three and nine, 

Let’s make it four and eight. 

You'll say that makes no difference, 

At least not very great. 

But only see the consequence : 

That ’s all that need be done 

To change this mass of sadness 

To unmitigated fun. 

It clears off swords and pistols, 
Revolvers, bowie knives, 

And all the horrid weapons 

By which men lose their lives. 

It wakens holier feelings, 

And how joyfully is heard 

The native sound of gladness 

Compressed into one word. 

Yes! four and eight, my friends, 

Let that be yours and mine, 

Though all the host of demons 
tejoice in three and nine. 


Can any reader say if it is possible to test | 
their authenticity, or if anything is known | 
of them *% Epwarp Fraser. | 








[The answer is “* Manslaughter.” The lines have 





been attributed _ to Dr. Maitland as well as to 
Macaulay. See 7S. xii. 372 

‘Pickwick Papers’ PRINTERS’ Er- 
RORS IN First DITloN —My copy ot * Pick- 
wick,’ which is a bound volume of the 


original issue taken by my father in numbers, 
contains a list of errata, the first item of 
which, ‘* Page 1, line 9, for 1817, read 1827,’ 


| gun, 


| or i 
| nothing that this 


| and 


is itself an error, as the line referred to 
actually has ** 1827."’ On p. 5 there is an 
error in the sual line, ‘**segun’”’ for “ be- 
** which is not in the list ‘of errata. 
Have these errors been noticed before ? 


How is the former to be explained ? 
» C. B. 


“OUR INCOMPARABLE LiturGy.’’—Can 
any reader kindly say who first used this 


| phrase as descriptive of the Book of Common 


Prayer ? ts Ss 
MIcHELET ON “IGNOBLE TOBAGIE.’’—In 
ssotoieeeeanady ‘ Virginibus Puerisque’ we read : 
** Lastly, no woman should marry a teetotaller, 
a man who does not smoke. It is not for 
‘ignoble tobagie,’ as Michelet 
calls it, spreads all over the world. 
Where does Michelet say so ? G. 


Pie: 





PiraTES ON STEALING.—In ‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque ’ we also read :— 

‘Or perhaps better still, the inward resolution 
of the two pirates, that ‘so long as they remained 
in that business, their piracies should not again be 
sullied with the crime of stealing.’ 

What is the allusion contained 


passage ? PB 


in this 
Cc. G. 


Gotp RiInG FOUND AT VERULAM.—In a 
scrapbook I have come upon the following 
newspaper cutting. 1 do not know its 
date, but think, from the person to whom 
the volume once belonged, that it must be 
at least sixty years of age, and may be 
considerably older. Unhap pily, neither 
name of the paper nor date is given; the 
passage is, however, as follows :— 

‘“A few days since two gentlemen, whilst ex- 
ploring the ruins. of ancient Verulam, near St. 
Albans, discovered under a mass of stones a large 
ring of pure gold, weighing about three ounces, on 
the extensive surface of which was [sic] emblematic- 
ally embossed the four seasons. 

Is it known what has become of this treasure, 
which, if not lost once more, must be very 
valuable ? Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 


NosLtE FamMInies IN SHAKESPEARE.—I 
have long wished to know how many noble 
families or gentry of the present day « an 
claim ancestors who are xed in the 
works of Shakespeare, including his poems 
the dedications attached. Somebody 
has probably made such a list before now. 
I should be glad to see it. I do not 
imagine that the list would be very long, 
even with due allowance for the liberal 
views concerning ancestors which prevail 
in the peerage. Povurqvuol Pas. 


If so, 
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AvuTHOR OF ‘ Guy LivincsToNneE.’—I have 
somewhere seen G. A. Lawrence, the author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ described as ** Major.” 
Did he ever hold @ commission in the British 
Army? In his book ‘ Border and Bastille,’ 
in which he describes his futile attempt to 
join the Confederate forces in the Southern 
States of America, he is styled ‘‘ Major’ 
and ‘* Colonel” ; but as he says, a step in 
rank was accorded him in each new place he 
entered. The ‘D.N.B.’ gives an account of 


him, but I should like to know more of his | 
Ss. ) nore ) ame | Hesketh 


he was a wide reader, a good 
at a loss for an apt 


life. That 
classical scholar never 
quotation or an illustration from 
or modern history, is evident from his books ; 
and he must 
at home and abroad, been a keen sportsman, 
and mixed much in society. Though a 
Balliol man, he took his degree from New 
Inn Hall, and was called to the Bar, but 
seems never to have practised. 

 L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory. 


REUBEN BROWNING’S LATINITY. — 
fteuben Browning was Brownineg’s uncle, 
a clerk in Rothschild’s Bank in New Court. 


On the occasion of a Rothschild wedding, 


a silver inkstand with a choice Latin inscrip- | 1a i 
| Wilkes, was in 1771, when eleven years of 


tion was presented by the clerks (‘ Life and 
Letters of Robert Browning,’ by Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, revised by F. IXenyon, 
1908, p. 75). This fell under the eye of 
Lord Beaconsfield, who declared ‘ it was 
the most appropriate thing he had ever 
come across,’ and that ‘the selector was 
one of the first Latin scholars of the age.” 
Can we have the original inscription given 
to us, and its source ? 

M. L. R. Bresrar. 


Perey House, South Hackney. 


RAGNOR LODBROK’s Sons: Hurpa.—In 
a work called ‘Chronique du Chateau de 
Gironville, by the Due de Gironville, a 
chapter descriptive of a vision by Bjorn 
Tronside in which his father Ragnor Lodbrok 
appears to Bjorn, and prophesies what will 
happen to him and to his brothers. 
other things Bjorn is to marry the beautiful 
virgin Hulda. Is this taken from any 
known piece of Northern literature ? and 
does the name Hulda oceur in early or late 


is 


agas, or elsewhere ? J. H. Moore. 
HENRY EroucH. (See 10 §. xii. 430; 
11 8. i. 76, 193.)—I should like to re mind | 


correspondents that my query at the second | 
reference remains unanswered. I find that 
my Henry Etough was landlord of ‘‘ The 


Among | 


Bull and Mouth Inn” 


| Earl of Derby—left two daughters, 


also have travelled much both | 


| the 
' Stanley belonged ? 


record ? 


| 
| 


from 1724 to 1728. 
I suppose he can hardly have been a Jew. 
WiLtiam McMurray. 


SALISBURY FAMILY OF WESTMEATH.— 
Sir George Stanley of Crosshall in Lancashire, 
Knight Marshal of Ireland in the reigns of 


Queens Mary and Elizabeth, called ‘the 
Black Knight of Ireland’’—who died in 


1570, and was descended from Thomas, first 
Mary 
and Agnes. The former married Sir Thomas 
of Rufford in Lancashire. The 


other sister, Agnes Salisbury, got special 


En” | livery of her estate in 1592, as appears by a 
ancient | ‘ 


Fiant of Elizabeth, and was seised of the 
lands of Glaskearne in Westmeath. 

Can any reader state to what branch of 
Salisbury family the husband of Agnes 
Tf there was any issue 
of this marriage, is the pedigree thereof on 
P. M. K. 


GRIFFIN, WILKES, AND ARNOLD FAMILIES. 
—Can any one give me information respect- 
ing these families and the connexion between 
them ? 

Sarah Ann Griffin, an orphan, and only 


| child and heir of Thomas Griffin (of Fratton, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hants), and great-granddaughter of Richard 


age, admitted as tenant of the manor of 
Mengham, Hayling Island, and because of 
her minority the custody of the estate was 
eranted to her uncle, William Arnold of 
Hoxton. Mr. Arnold, collector of Customs 
at Cowes, the father of Dr. Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby, was also a relation. 


Another relative of Sarah Ann Griffin 
(who in 1787 married Capt. Walter Lock, 
R.N., at Fareham, Hants) was William 


Griffin, who lived and died at South Lambeth. 

In 1818 he was Secretary to the Board of 

Ordnance, a valuable appointment which 

he held till his death. I should be glad to 

know whether any of his descendants are 

now living. CAMPBELI. Lock 
Ashknowle, Whitwell, Ventnor. 


Str JOHN FENWICK, BEHEADED IN 1697.— 
[I have read somewhere—and when | did 
so, forgot Capt. Cuttle’s advice to make a 
note of it—that Sir John Fenwick, Bt., who 
was beheaded on 28 January, 1697, and 
buried the same evening in the Chureh of 
St. Martin’ s-in-the-F ields, left an illegiti- 
mate son, ‘ who, on the death of Lady Mary 
Fenwick, the widow of Sir John, was taken 
by Sir William Blackett, and put to sea.”’ 
I think I read this either in Brand's ‘ History 
of Newcastle’ or Hodgson’s ‘ History of 
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Northumberland,’ but it might have been 
in some other book. If any reader of 
‘N. & Q. has knowledge of the fact that 
Sir John Fenwick at his death left an ille- 
gitimate son, and would inform me where 
such fact is recorded, I should be very much 
obliged. R. C. Bostock. 


BEszAnvT FAMILY OF WILTSHIRE.—I should 
be grateful if any reader could kindly say 
if anything is known of the history of the 
Beszant family of Wiltshire. The name 
is spelt in a variety of ways. Fifty years 
ago the Rector of Devizes brought to see 
my mother an antiquarian friend, who told 
her that he had been for years working up 
the history of the family, that the charge 
on her arms was a fish (I have since been 
told it is a dolphin), and that some mem- 
bers of the family were Counts of Flanders, 
one of them being a contemporary of Simon 
de Montfort. I have also been informed 


that there is an interesting account of the | 


family in some old French records, any 


reference to which would be most gratefully 


appreciated. H. BreazantT. 


Roundway, Friern Barnet, N. 


ETHERINGTON Faminry.—I wish to find 
out all I can about the history of the Ether- 
ington family, at one time governors of 
Pickering Castle, Yorkshire, latterly of 
Driffield: also concerning the 
of Joseph Etherington, born 1782, died 
1839, at Preston. Is there such a thing as 
a history of Pickering Castle and neighbour- 
hood ? E. 


“ScotTcH scrence.’’—What is the origin | 
of this term, meaning main force and stu- | 


pidity combined ? 

The expression well understood 
mariners, particularly those of 
sea, as distinguished from coasting men. 

W. W. HALLAM. 


CymMAv, FLintsutre.—I shall be very 
grateful if any one can give me information 
concerning the owners or occupiers of a 
property known as the ‘Cymmau’”’ in 
Flintshire during the period from 1700 
to 1780, or, failing that, will tell me where 
such information could be obtained. 

E. D. 


is 


West-Country CHARM.—Can any one 
tell me the words of an old West-Country 
charm which was uttered by lovers with 
their hands clasped over running water, as 
a pledge of eternal fidelity ? 

A. MONTAGUE. 

Crediton. 


parentage | 


| more difticult. 


DatTEs IN RoMAN NUMERALS.—Will some 


reader explain the following method of 
writing dates ? 

1. CIOICXCVI. 

2. CIOIOCXCVII. 

3. CIODLXXIX. BR. OF: 


[clo=M= 1000 ; 195=p=500; thus the second date 
is 1697, and the third 1579. The first instance is 
Will our correspondent give the 


authority where he met with it? At9S. xi. 368 a 


| peculiar example of a date in Roman numerals was 


| 


cited by our late Editor over the signature he some- 
times used, H. T., the last letters of his Christian 
name and surname. See also the discussion of 
Roman numerals as dates at 9S. iii. 90, 214, 423; 
iv. 57, 151, 233, 428; v. 366.] 


TREES GROWING FROM GRAvVES.—Is_ it 
possible to ascertain how the belief arose 
that trees springing forth from a tomb— 
the seed having lodged in a crevice and 
germinated—are a sign that the person 
commemorated was a sceptic, refusing to 
believe in the resurrection of the body, and 


| that this was a judgment on impiety ? 





| 


by | 
the deep | 


We have in Hertfordshire no fewer than 
three examples of this remarkable super- 
stition—at Aldenham, Tewin, and Watford— 
and in none of these instances can be traced 
any ground for the statement. 

Does the belief prevail in other counties ” 
Can it be traced to Puritanic infiuence, or 
is it merely a desire to offer an explanation 
for these phenomena of nature ” 

W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


‘Bear as Batty”: ‘* Busy as Barry.” 
—The former phrase is quoted in the Devon- 
shire Association J’ransactions of 1910 as a 
local saying implying that the user of it, 
be it domestic or workman, is quite tired 
out with the work in hand, this having 
proved almost too much. 

The latter form was often heard by the 


| present writer in his youth, as signifying that 








‘ 


the one who had been “as busy as Batty ”’ 
had indeed had his time fully and entirely 
occupied in the duties performed. Is the 
second a generally used equivalent of the 
former local expression? And who was 
Batty ? W..-S. B. Hi. 


JupGE M‘CLeELLAND.—In what year was 
Judge M‘Clelland born, and in what year 
did he die? He acted as civil judge (pro- 
bably in Ulster) during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth. Whose son was he? Did 
he leave any issue ? and if so, where does 


' that branch of the M‘Clelland family reside ? 
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Replies. 


HERBERT refers to 
Experiences in a 
a Sane Patient,” 


I presume that Mr. 


the book entitled 
Lunatic Asylum,’ 


‘ My 
“ee by 


| which was published by Chatto & Windus 


LUNATICS AND PRIVATE LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS. 
(11 S. iv. 209.) | 


Tuis subject has been frequently introduced | 
in novels, both previous to and since the 
publication of * Hard Cash.’ Amongst those 
I have read, I would mention ‘ Valentine | 
Vox the Ventriloquist,’ by Henry Cockton ; | 
‘The Parricide, by G. W. M. Reynolds | 
(issued in Reynolds’ Miscellany, and reprinted | 
in ‘Dicks’ English Library”); ‘ Amy | 
Lawrence ; or, the Freemason’s Daughter,’ 
by J. F. Smith (London Journal, 1850; 
reprinted in new London Journal about | 
1890, and, I think, as a shilling volume | 
about the same time); and * Left to Them- 
selves’ (Cassell’s Family Paper, 1860). 1| 
cannot now recall the name of the author | 
of this tale, though she was well known as 
a religious and moral writer: the story was 
illustrated by Skill. 

In 1858 the subject of private asylums 


was greatly discussed in the press, one or 
two sensational cases having been brought 
before the law courts. It was, indeed, 


chiefly from the newspaper reports that 
the novelists sketched their incidents. We 
should, however, [I think, always make 
allowance for exaggeration as regards the 
alleged ill-treatment of patients. 
HERBERT 2. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


If Mr. THomas HERBERT is referring to 
“Valentine Vox the Ventriloquist,’ which 
has a plot answering his requirements, he | 
must be alluding to a late edition. The 
first was published in 1840, the next in 1853 ; 
others appeared in 1870, 1878, and 1882. 

The first edition of ‘Hard Cash’ was 
in 1863, followed by others in 1868 and 1872. | 

A. RHODES. 


I fancy that Mr. THomas HERBERT may 
be thinking of ‘ Valentine Vox,’ by Henry 
Cockton, of which the thirty-sixth thousand 
was issued by George Routledge & Co. in 
1855. The chief purpose of that work was 
to draw attention to the cruelties and horrors 
connected with private lunatic asylums. The 
torture of a sane patient by tickling the soles 
of his feet with a feather, just before the 
visiting Commissioners entered his room 


(chap. xxx.), made an indelible impression | 
on my mind. 


ST. SWITHIN. 


| in 
| Hill,’ 


| from 


over thirty years ago, price 5s. A review 
of it appeared in The Literary World of 
14 February, 1879. A. FRoop. 


Probably the book intended is ‘ A Prodigal 





Daughter,’ anonymous, — about 
1879. x W. E. R. 
[Mr. J. T. Pac Ey fies POLLARD, and 
L. M. R. all refer to ‘ Valentine Vox.’ 
STRAWBERRY Hitt: ‘DESCRIPTION OF 
THE Vitua, 1774 (11 S. iv. 207).—This 


little work is exceedingly scarce, and though 
a collector of ‘‘ Walpoliana,’ I have not 
met with a copy in the catalogues of auc- 
tioneers or booksellers for many years past. 
Mr. Eyton’s copy was bought by Lilly the 
bookseller for the small sum of three shil- 


lings. It was, I think, wrongly dated 1774. 
About 1760 Walpole began to have 


/ catalogues of his collections printed for the 


The first seems to have 
been a ‘Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings 
the Holbein-Chamber at Strawberry- 
a little pamphlet of 8 pages, which is 
known to bibliographers. At the sale of 
the Damer Collection by Messrs. Hodgson 
& Co. on 30 April, 1902, a copy of the 


use of his visitors. 


| pamphlet formed lot 127, and was sold for 


the high sum of 28/. 10s. The next issue 
consisted of ‘ Curiosities in the Glass Closet 
in the Great Bedchamber, a tract of 4 
pages, of which a copy (lot 128) was sold 
the Damer Collection for Ill. 16s. 
As the Great Bedchamber was not built on 
to the house till 1770, this catalogue could 
not have been printed till after that date. A 
third catalogue was that of the ‘ Pictures, 
Curiosities, &c., in the Cabinet of Enamels 
and Miniatures, and in the Glass Cases on 
each side of it,’ a pamphlet of 18 pages, 


|of which two copies were sold at the same 
| time for ll. 10s. 


each (lots 129, 130), and 


two more in the supplementary Damer 
Sale on 23 October, 1902 (lots 415, 416), 
when the price fell in each case to 14s. 


The last two items do not seem to have 
been recorded by any bibliographer, and 
Messrs. Hodgson suggest that all three 
pamphlets may have formed part of the 
Description’ of which Mr. E. P. Merrirr 
is in search, and which seems ae have been 
issued in 1772. 

I should be glad to know what became of 


| the collection of Strawberry Hill publications 
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and other works by Horace W alpole, of | 
which a Catalogue was printed in 1813. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


They consisted of thirty-six volumes, uni- | 


formly bound in red morocco. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


‘J’y suis, J’¥ RESTE”’ (11 S. iv. 44, 94, 
155, 197).—The engraving in which an English 
otticer was represented as sent to interview 
MacMahon in the Malakoff, mentioned by 
F. A. W., must have been a mere work of 
imagination. 
no reason for sending an officer, through 
all the confusion of the two attacks, to get 
an answer which might be falsified at any 
moment. MacMahon, in a letter given at 
p. 137 of M. le Comte Fleury’s ‘ Société du 
Second Empire’ (Albin Michel), describes 
how he was cheered by the English as he 
passed by them when he did leave the 
Malakoff, victorious. Writing apparently 
immediately after the event, he says of the 
assault, ‘‘On arrive enfin, je dans 
Malakoff et je m’y maintiens,’ 
editor says, is the famous phrase, become 
legendary. He certainly would have men- 
tioned such an extraordinary event as the 
visit of the English ofticer. If, as always 
then reported, the phrase was said in answer 
to an order to retire, he would hardly pub- 
lish it, as, practically, it was a reproach to 
Pélissier, the Commander-in-Chief. 

It is worth while reminding this genera- 
tion that, instead of sending useless ques- 
tions, the English materially assisted the 
French to hold the Malakoff by sweeping the 
western slope of it—up which the Russians 
were attacking, to try and retake the fort— 
by guns from the Quarries. 


suis 


Putprs, Colonel late R.A. 
Many, many years ago I read or heard 
another explanation of the origin of the 
phrase. I report it without vouching for its 


accuracy. 

After the storming of Fort Malakoff, 
MacMahon received a message from the 
Commander-in-Chief, Peélissier, stating that 
it would be advisable to evacuate the ruins 
of the fort, because it might have been under- 
mined by the Russians before leaving and 
the French troops might be blown up with 
the fort. MaeMahon refused to do so, and 
said: ‘‘J’y suis, j’'v reste.”” Nevertheless 
the engineers did their duty: electric wires 
were found, and immediately cut. 

L see that the explanation given «ante, 
pp. 197-8, as an answer to the English 
general Michael Biddulph, is included in 
the fifth edition of Fumagalli’s ‘Chi Vha 
detto ?’ Milan, 1909, No. 331. 


| for 3 November, 1877. 


(11S. 1V. Sepr. 23, 1911. 





But the real question is: To ae and 
in what circumstances, was the reply made ? 
H. Garpoz. 
2°, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


appeared in Punch 
It represents Mac- 
mud ” of Legitim- 


Tenniel’s cartoon 


Mahon “stuck in the 


'ism, Bonapartism, and Clericalism, around 


The English could have had | 


> which, as the | 


| where the 


which flows the tide of the {epublican 
majority.’ The Marshal with folded arms 
says, ‘‘ J’ysuis,j yreste.’ Inalater cartoon 
(29 December, 1877) he is being pulled ovt 
of the mud by France (the familiar female 
figure), leaving his monarchical and imperial- 
ist boots behind. The historic phrase is now 
modified to “‘Je ny suis plus—mais——je 
reste.” F. H.C 


Very shortly before the time at which this 
phrase is attributed to Marshal MacMahon 
a homely English equivalent was afforded 
in R. 8. Surtees’s sporting novel ‘ Handley 
Cross ; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt,’ the preface 
to which is dated October, 1854. In chap. 
xvi. Jorrocks writes in a letter: ‘* For 
M.F.H. dines he sleeps, and 
where the M.F.H. sleeps he breakfasts.” 

W. B. H. 


SHAKESPEARES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY (11 S. iv. 146).—The following cita- 
tion, which is interesting in respect of the 
association of the names of Shakespear - 
Hathaway, was issued at the instance of 
proctor exercent in the Bishop of Glou- 
cester’s Consistory Court in 1738, in a suit 
for the recovery of his fees in another cause, 


| in which the Gloucestershire Shakespear had 
| been unsuccessful. 


The act-books of Gloucester Consistory 
Court show that Shakespear did not appear 
as cited, and was decreed to be in contempt 
and contumacious, and in pain thereof was 
excommunicated. 

Sigillum Hen. Penrice Mil. LL.D. Cane. Gloucest. 

Sir Henry Penrice Knight Doctor of Laws Vicar 
General in Spirituals of the Right Reverend 
Father in God Martin by divine permission Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese of Gloucester and of his Epis- 
‘opal Consistory Official principal lawfully con- 
stituted To Henry Williamsand Richard Hathaway 
our Sworn Apparitors Greeting We Command and 
require Yee that Yee or one of you do Cite or Cause 
to be Cited William Shakespear of the parish of 
Wotton underedge in the Diocese of Ciencia: 
Yeoman that he do appear before Us or our lawfull 
Surrogate or other competent Judge in this behalfe 
in the } varish Church of Dursley in the Diocess of 
Piepnenee upon Tuesday the Seventh Day of 


November instant at ten of the Clock in the fore- 
noon there to answer to Richard Elly of the City of 
Gloucester Gentleman one of the Proctors of the 
rate Court for the said Diocese of Gloucester 
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in a certain Cause of Substraction [sic] of Fees And 
further to do and receive as Justice shall require 
and the Execution hereof you are required to 
certifie to us our lawfull Surrogate or other com- 
petent Judge in this behalf Given under the seal 
of our Office the tirst day of November in the Year 
of our Lord 1738. W. Mount Register. 
F. S. Hockapay. 
Highbury, Lydney, Glouc. 
‘CHURCH HISTORIANS OF ENGLAND * (118. 
ill. 308, 373; iv. 58, 117, 154).—I am now 
able to give verbatim quotations from the 


letter to which I referred at iii. 373 and 
iv. 1Y7. 

In March, 1883, I addressed a Ictter to 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., 54, Fleet Street, 


inquiring whether the following parts were 
all that had been published: Pre-Reforma- 
tion Series, Vol. I. Part IJ. to Vol. V. Part I. 
teformation Series, Vol. I. Part II. to Vol. 
VIII. Part IT. 

Mr. George Seeley replied in a letter dated 
“London, March 12, 1883. In this he 
says :— 

‘*The parts you have are all that were published 
except Vol. L. Pt. I. of the Reformation Series, 
which was published some time after the others. 

“Several notices were sent to the subscribers and 
advertisements [appeared] in various periodicals, 
and if you replied tothem I cannot account for your 
not having received that part. So many of the sub- 


AND QU ERIES. 





| burgh. 
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Vol. II. Part I. History of the Kings of England, 
and of his own Times, by William otf Malmesbary. 
1854. 

Vol. II. Part II. Historical Works of Simeon of 


Durham. 1855. 
Vol. IV. Part I. Chronicles of John and Richard 
of Hexham. Chronicle of Holyrood. Chronicle of 


Melrose. Jordan Fantosme’s Chronicle. Documents 
respecting Canterbury and Winchester. 1856. 

Vol. IV. Part Il. History of William of New- 
Chronicles of Robert de Monte. 1856. 

Vol. V. Part I. History of King Henry the First. 
Acts of Stephen, King of England, and Duke of 
Normandy: Giraldus ‘Cambrensis concerning the 
Instruction of Princes : Richard of Devizes: History 


| of the Archbishops of Canterbury. by Gervase, Monk 


Series ; 


scribers neglected to fulfil their engagements that it | 


was not possible to complete the other series.’ 
The ‘*‘ other ’’ means the *‘ Pre-Reformation.’ 

After giving a few particulars of the history 
of the publication, the writer adds :— 

**T was unable to do more than complete the later 
series, and when I was obliged, by the effects of an 
accident, finally to give up business, the whole 
affair was wound up and the stock and plates dis- 
posed of. LTamafraid that you will tind some difti- 
culty in obtaining the missing part. 

There are illustrations in the Reformation 
Series in Vol. III. Part II. and in most of the 
following parts. 

As various mistakes have appeared in 
the correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ it’ may 
be well to give a correct list of all the 
volumes and parts issued of each series, their 
contents, and their 
[ am able to do this as I have the books 
before me, minus Vol. I. Part I. of the 
Retormation Series, and of this missing part 
I have a publisher’s notice (see later). 

The Pre-Reformation Series consists of 

Vol. I. Part II. Historical Works of the Vener- 
able Beda. 1853. 

Vol. IL. Part I. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Chronicle 
of ts lorence of Worcester. 1853. 

Vol. If. Part II. Chronicle of Fabius Ethelwerd. 
Asser’s Annals of King Alfred. Book of Hyde 


Chronicles of John We allingford (or John of Walling- 
ford). 


History of Ingulf. Gaimar. 1854. 


|ior the 


Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle : 
1858. 


of Canterbury : 
Chronicle of the Isle of Man. 

The Pre-Reformation list given by Mr. 
A. R. Bayey at the second reference is not 
perfect, the sequence is wrong, and Vol. V. 
Part I. is omitted. 

The statement in F. H.’s query (ili. 308) 
that the Rev. Joseph Stevenson was the 
translator is wanting in precision. The Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson, M.A. of University 
College, Durham, Vicar of Leighton Buzzard, 
was the editor of the Pre-Retormation 
he was also the OTE of all 
II. Part I. 


former he 


the books thereof excepting Vol. 
and Vol. II]. Part I. Of the 
translated a portion. 

“With the exception of a few unimportant cor- 
rections, the English version of the earlier portion 
ot the Saxon Chronicle...... is a reprint of that 
which was published in 1848 by Mr. Petrie,” 
7.€., daaadie in Henry Petrie’s ‘ Materials 
History of Britain’ (see Preface, 
p- Xv). 

In Vol. Ill. Part I. (/.e., 
Malmesbury) the translation 
‘is fundamentally the English version published in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and tifteen, 
by the Rev. John Sharpe. ue but so corrected and 


William of 


' extended as to — the improved text pub- 


| lished by Mr. Hare 


| 


dates of publication. | A 


y in one thousand eight hundred 
and forty.” 


The writers referred to are the Rev. John 
Sharpe, B.A., Rector of Castle Eaton, 
Wiltshire, and Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq,., 


(Assistant Kecper of Her Majesty’s Records 
(see Preface, p. xv). 

The Reformation Series 
‘The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe’ 
and matter concerning Foxe. There are 
cight volumes, each consisting of two parts 
bound separately. 

Vol. J. Part 1. of this series I have not got. 
It was published some time after the others 


contains only 


(see Mr. ‘Seeley’s letter above). I have, 
however, a reference to it in a printed 
‘Second Notice” sent to subscribers, 


October, 1868, by Mr. George Seeley, then of 
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32, Argyll Street, Regent Street. It reads: 
“Vol. I. Part I., containing The Life and 
Vindication of John Foxe, is in the Press.’ 
It was apparently published about the end 
of 1868, perhaps later. 


All the other parts I have, being ‘The 
Acts and Monuments of John Foxe.’ Their 
dates are as follows :— 

Vol. I. Part II. 1853. 
Vol. Il. Part I. 1854. 
Vol. IT. Part II. 1854. 
Vol. IIT. Part I. 1855. 
Vol. ITI. Part II. 1855. 
Vol. IV. Part 1. 1856. 
Vol. IV. Part II. 1857. 
Vol. V. Part I. 1857. 
Vol. V. Part II 1858. 
Vol. VI. Part I. 1858. 
Vol. VI. Part IT 1859. 
Vol. VIL. Part I 1861. 
Vol. VIL. Part II 1861. 
Vol. VIIL. Part I. 1868. 
Vol. VIII. Part IT. 1868. 

It is evident that Mr. Seeley hoped to | 

continue the Pre-Reformation Series. 


have a letter from him (found among the 
papers of my late father, who was a sub- 
scriber), dated 32, Argyll Street, Regent 
Street, Oct. 30, 1868, in which is the follow- 
jng :— 

“The parts we are now 
Foxe’s he, &e. V.5 pt. 2 of the Pre Ref® series is 
ready for the press, and will be issued as soon as 
iossible after the delivery of Foxe is completed. 


Ve propose then to senda circular to the subscribers | 


to ascertain their wishes as to the further progress 
of the work. Foxe would be an imperfect work 
without the 3 parts now issuing ; but the works in- 
cluded in the other series being independent of 
each other, they will be complete as far as they go, 
whether the series is continued or not. We intend 
to make it a complete book, but the extent of it will 


depend upon the subscribers themselves...... The | 


whole preperty is now in my hands, and I hope to 
proceed with it without any further impediment.” 
Unfortunately, even Vol. V. Part IT. of the 
Pre- Reformation Series, ‘‘ ready for the 
press’’ in 1868, never appeared. Also of the 
same series Vol. I. Part I. never appeared. 
According to a notice facing the title-page 
of Vol, I. Part II. of the said Pre-Reforma- 
tion Series, 

“The first part of Vol_I., consisting chiefly of 
Prefaces and other introductory matter, and the 
History of the Early British Church, is deferred till | 
a later period.” 

It will be seen that each volume of each 
series either was or was intended to be 
divided into two parts, and that a full set 
of what was issued should consist of eight 
parts of the Pre-Reformation Series and 
sixteen parts of the Reformation Series, as 
given above. ROBERT PIERPOINT, 

St. Austins, Warrington. 


issuing will complete | 


JOHN NIANDSER (11 8. iv. 169, 213).—In 
regard to Niandser’s marriage with Lady 
Scrope of Bolton, may I refer Mr. FARRER 


to G. E. C., ‘Complete Peerage,’ vii. 85, 
note d, and ‘Testamenta E ‘boracensia 


there cited ? In 1412 one Matthew Niand- 
ser was a feoffee of some of Scrope’s lands 
(‘ Plac. in Cancell.,’ 470), the same person 
probably who as Matthew de Niandsergh 
was one of the jurors for Westmorland in 
1402 (‘ Feudal Aids,’ v. 196). 

W. H. B. Brrp. 
10, Arundel Gardens, W. 


“ALL MY EYE AND Berry Martin” 
(11 S. iv. 207).—In reply to Mr. J. F. 
BENSE’S question as to ‘‘all my eye and 
Betty Martin” in my novel ‘Tillers of the 
Soil,’ I may say that ‘‘ Joe Miller” relates 
that a seaman of his day, being caught in 
ja heavy shower in some Continental port, 
/went into a Roman Catholic church during 
service. Whilst he remained, probably five 
|to ten minutes, the choir, or the congrega- 
| tion, chanted—as a refrain or response, no 
| doubt—‘* Ah! mihi, beaté Martiné.”” Then, 
when the sailor returned aboard his ship, 
and was asked what fine sights he had 
| seen, the main thread in his yarn was his 
| visit to the church, with the oft-repeated 
remark: ‘But all I could make o’ what 
they said was ‘All my eye an’ Betty Martin.’ ”’ 
In time the phrase grew to mean “All non- 
sense.”” As ‘‘Joe Miller’? was some 50 
|years prior to Mr. BeENsE’s _ earliest 
quotation, we can only infer that all the 
examples were efforts to “elbow” the 
original out of the way. In other words, 
they were true “Joe Millers.” 

J. E. PAtrerson. 





I have known this saying all my life in 
use in Northamptonshire and Warwickshire. 
Miss Baker in her ‘ Northamptonshire Glos- 
sary’ says: 

“Many of our most popular vulgarisms may be 
traced to some whimsical perversion of language or 
facts ; and it has been supposed that some ancient 
hymn or prayer to St. Martin, one of the worthies 
of the Romish Calendar, contains the words ‘O mihi 
beate Martine,’ which some one, more prone to pun- 
ning than praying, has distorted into this prevalent 
| plebei ian phrase.” : 


See also 7 S. ix. 216, 


298. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


. 
In The Cambridge Chronicle, more than 
thirty years ago, I saw this expression in the 


form of medieval Latin, thus: * Hei 
mihi! Beate Martin’!” It was used 
derisively in a letter against my candida- 


| ture for an appointment. 
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The phrase may perhaps have its origin 
in a popular jest which ridiculed the in- 
vocation to St. Martin. 

GEORGE WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 


There is a phonetic resemblance in ‘‘ Betty 
Martin ”’ to ** Berta e Martino,’ Berta of the 
mill and Martino the thrasher, the Italian 
types of stupidity, alluded to in Dante, 
‘Par.’ ¢. xiii. v. 139. B. D. Mosetey. 


I have heard it said that “‘ All my eye 
and Betty Martin’ is used by sailors, and 
‘All my eye and Tommy” by soldiers. 


But ‘‘ It’s all my eye,” and “ It’s all Tommy | 


rot’’ are in constant usage. Some say 
“All my eye and Peggy Martin.” There 
are many similar phrases meaning the same, 
as “It’s all Dick, Tom, and Harry.” 
THOos. RATCLIFFE. 
[Several other correspondents give “O mihi, 
Beate Martine,” as the source.] 


FRENCH CoINS: REPUBLIC AND EMPIRE 
(11 S. iv. 149, 211).—If Mr. Prerpornt is 
interested in the coinage of the Republic 
and the Empire, he will do well to examine 
carefully the pieces in his collection.’ Unless 
he has been singular in his search, he will 
find on them the distinguishing marks by 
which the progress of French armies under 
Napoleon was chronicled. When a country 
or province possessing its own mint w4s over- 
run, French gold and _ silver five-franc 
pieces were issued bearing the effikies of 
the First Consul or Emperor on one side, 
and of the Republic or Empire on the 
reverse. This was the case at Milan, Turin, 
Rome, and Amsterdam, and probably at 
other places. More than fifty years ago I 
was staying with a Swiss banker, M. Rodolphe 
Tissot, who had a very large set of these 
various issues; but at this time I can only 
remember the distinguishing mark of the 
Rome mint, a wolf suckling two babes, 
minutely engraved under the bust of 
Napoleon. 

T may, perhaps, mention in this connexion 
the interesting collection of Greek, Asian, 
and Roman coins formed by M. Tissot, 
part of which was purchased for the British 
Museum and part for the Louvre. All these 
coins were found in Switzerland, and for the 
most part during M. Tissot’s lifetime, 
extending over ninety years. They are 
probably arranged in their respective places 
in the two museums; but if their. source 


has been noted—as it was in the copy of 
M. Tissot’s catalogue which he gave me— 
a very interesting deduction might be made, 
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suggesting that even in the most remote 
periods of commercial intercourse Switzer- 


| land was a highway of the nations. 
| L. G. R. 


| During the twenty-two years I have 
handled French coins daily, a _ certain 
number of pieces bearing the Emperor's 
j}head on the one side, and ‘“ Republique 
| Franeaise’’ on the other, have passed 
| through my hands; but I never understood 
| they were rare enough to be sought for by 
| collectors. My remarks refer to the “ louis ” 
\(gold twenty-frane piece) and the ‘“ écu”’ 
or silver five-franc coin. If any fifty- 
_ centime, one-frane, or two-frane pieces were 
|struck, they would be called in by now 
| (1866 is, I believe, the present limit). But 
| all five-frane pieces struck since the decimal 
system of coinage was introduced at the 
time of the Revolution are still current. 
I have never seen a French current gold 
coin anterior to Napoleon’s advent, but this, 
I fancy, is simply because the First Republic 
had no gold to strike, and was obliged to 
content itself with paper money, silver, 
and copper. 

If any of your correspondents wish to 
complete their collection, I would suggest 
personal application to the uniformed 
cashiers at the big Parisian banks (like the 
Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens). 
These men handle thousands of pounds of 
change daily, and I am pretty sure could 
obtain such comparatively common coins 
as those under discussion within a reason- 
able time. F. A. W. 


The letter after the date is the local 
mark of the atelier monétaire where the coin 
comes from. According to Lalanne’s 
‘Dict. hist. de la France’ (which certainly 
is to be found among the reference books of 
the British Museum), the letter O denotes 
Riom. See Lalanne, s.v.  ‘ Monnaies 
(hétels des).’ H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 

GRINLING GIBBONS AND Rogers (11 8. 
iv. 89, 137, 154, 217).—It would, I think, 
be interesting to know more of the Mr. 
Rogers mentioned at the last reference. 
Probably a good many carvings loosely 
attributed to Gibbons were in fact by this 
artist. I have a copy of the sale catalogue 
of a ‘choice and valuable assemblage of 
exquisite carvings in wood by that un- 
rivalled artist, Mr. Rogers, displaying in 
every variety the refined taste and exquisite 
manipulation for which he is so justly cele- 
brated.” The sale was held at Christie’s, 
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26 June, 1861. It included several important 
specimens of Grinling Gibbons. The cata- 
logue contains a number of illustrations. 
W. RoBeErtTs. 
18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park. 


‘*APSSEN COUNTER” (10 8S. xii. 349; 
11S. i. 116; iv. 217).—The suggestion that 
‘apssen’’? can refer to abseys, 7@.e. to 
A-B-C, seems to me to be obviously inade- 
quate, and indeed impossible, since this 
does not account for the final n. The suffix 
-en, as in wood-en, wooll-en, &c., is adjec- 


tival, being cognate With the Lat. suffix 
-inus, and usually means ‘“ made of. I 
take apsen (the second s being super- 


fluous) to be merely the usual old spelling 
of aspen, which is short for aspen-tree. 

zs and is used tor 
Chaucer, ‘Cant. 


Aspen is an adj., like golden, 
aspen-tree. from M.E. asp; cf. 
Tales, 7249.  A.-S. espe, reps 
esp, Icel. dsp. Dan. and Swed. asp ; G. espe, dspe.”— 
Skeat, ‘Concise Etym. Dict.,’ Otord. 19} 1. 

See also lime (2), lind, lind-en, in the same; 
pp. 295, 296. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


As this query has just received a fresh 
reply, I should like to say that there is no 
doubt that the answer given at 11 8S. i. 
116 is correct, that is to say, that the counter 
was made of aspen wood. In Kentish 
parish books in the middle of the eighteenth 
century one frequently finds ‘‘ apps timber ’ 
or even “‘epps timber,’’ and even to-day this 
form is by no means obsolete. According 
to the ‘N.E.D.,’ one of the O.E. forms was 
* geps.”” Percy Mayiam. 

Canterbury. 


Urpan V.’s Famity Name (11 S. iv. 204). 
—The suggestion that Guillaume Grimoard, 
Pope Urban V.’s patronymic, was, in reality, 
Grimaldi is ingenious. 
Grimoards of Fronsac 
Urban’s father was a 
Grisac and Bellegarde, in the diocese of 
Mende. These Gévaudan Grimoards bore 
Gules, a chief dancetty or, as distinguished 
from the Argent, a chief dancetty azure, 
of the Perigourdin family. From _ this 
armorial variation J. Mallat, writing in the 
Bulletin of the Soc. Histor. et Archéol. du 
Périgord (xwxiii., 198, 1896), argues that 
Fronsac threw off a branch which estab- 


(Perigord) ? 


Pope 
Grimoard, 
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in the Gévaudan came ‘ex militaribus de 


Segur qui Grimoardi cognominantur.” Ségur 
/is in the Bas-Limousin. Moreover, an in- 


ithe Augustines at Toulouse ran 


in the cloister of 


scription 
* Urbanus 


* qu'on lisait ” 


| Papa Quintus Lemovicensis,” &c. 


Albanés’ paper, ‘ Recherches sur la famille 
de Grimoard et sur ses possessions terri- 
toriales au XIV¢* siécle,’ was published in ihe 
Bulletin of the Society of the Lozére (xvii, 
79, 1866); the same journal contains 
(v, 78, 1854) a notice of the discovery of the 
tomb of Pope Urban’s parents. 

To resume, L. M. R. has to prove that all 
these Grimoards were of the Grimaldi stock. 
Armorially, the theory he bases upon the 
name variations or spellings gains in plausi- 


| bility when the dancetty chief of Grimoard 
/is compared with the fusilly coat of Grimaldi 


|—that is, from the standpoint of 
— to Dute ey se 


| the fusilly. 


early 
cadency.”” But his theory is as yet only 
stated; the likeness of the names proves 
nothing. And the Grimaldis were surely 
not quite one of ‘the most powerful of the 
medieval septs.” As regards Grimaldo of 
Spain, is it proved that the Marqués de 
Grimaldo (temp. Philip V.) was of Grimaldi 
extraction ? [ do not think Saint-Simon 
imagined so. Of course, the marquis bore 
SICILE. 


I perceive that L. M. R. accepts Onuphrius 
Panvinius’s ‘ Epitome’ (1559) as his autho- 
rity for the spelling of Grimelda the family 
name of Urban V. Had my old friend 
Grissell still lived, he might have added 
his special knowledge to the question of the 
Pope's origin. Under my eyes I have not 
the ‘ Epitome,’ nor Panvinius’s Latin Life 
of Urban V. But I possess this Jesuit 


| writer’s ‘De Ludis Circensibus et de Tri- 


But how about the | 


lord of | 


lished itself in the Limosin (where it can be | 


traced in the twelfth century), 
line of Gévaudan, in which district it was 
firmly rooted at the time of Guillaume 
Grimoard’s elevation to the Papacy. He 
cites 


whence the | 


umphis,’ which contains many woodcuts of 
tome in the sixteenth century, showing the 
destruction of numerous monuments since 
that period. This author was born at 
Verona in 1529, and died in Palermo in 
1568, producing in less than forty years 
a voluminous series of publications. His 
‘Epitome,’ quoted by L. M. R., extended 
from St. Peter up to Pope Paul IV., and was 
published in Latin at Venice in 1573 after 
his death. WILLIAM MERCER. 


Lireut.-CoLt. Ontney (11 S. iv. 48).— 
John Harvey Ollney (1774-1837) entered 
the 82nd Foot as Ensign in i862, but on its 
reduction the same year he entered the 
9th Foot, and was placed on_half-pay 
in 1803. He then served in the Royal 


a statement that this line of Grisac | South Gloucester Militia as Major and as 
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Lieutenant-Colonel from 1803 to 1816. In 
1798 he married at Bath, but had no 
children. In 1828 he was living on the 
Continent. 

Lieut.-Col. Ollney in 1837 bequeathed 
108 pictures to the National Gallery, of 
which only 18 were accepted. 

E. H. FArRBROTHER. 
(T. S. R. W. also thanked for reply.] 


210).—In the 
is the 


CHARLES Etstos (11 S. iv. 
Catalogue of the London Library 
following entry :— 

**Klstob (Eliz.), English Saxon Homily on Birth- 
diy of St. George (transl.), Svo, 1709. 
Grammar for the English Saxon Tongue, 4to, 1715. 
Perhaps this lady was the mother, or at 
least a relative. of Charles Elstob, and may 
help G. F. R. B. A. LrewIs. 


Hicueate ArcHway (11 8S. iv. 206).— 
A cutting from The Daily Mail of 3 January, 
1901, announces that ‘‘the last remaining 
portion of the old Highgate Archway is 
now being removed.’ The same paragraph 
also contains the statement: ‘The 
memorial stone, dated October 31, 1812, 
has been taken away.’ What eventually 
became of this interesting memorial ? 

A paragraph from The Times of 3 Novem- 
ber, 1812, devoted to a description of the 
contemplated work, opens as follows :— 

**On Saturday last [31 October] the corner stone 
of Highgate Archway was bags in the presence of the 
Directors, by Edward Smith, Esq., their sare 
As this is subsequently referred to as ‘ the 
first stone,’ the announcement made by 
The Observer of 18 August, 1811, would 
seem to be somewhat premature. What 
is the explanation of this seeming anomaly ? 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


Rudiments of | 


ry 





SrockIncs, BLACK AND COLOURED (11 
iv. 166, 214).—My recollections are in| 
accordance with those of Mr. RATCLIFFE. | 
But the late Mr. Marmaduke Constable of | 
Walcot inthe parish of Alkborough objected | 
to his servants wearing black stockings, | 
because he thought it an uncleanly habit. 
It was not at once seen if the stockings 
wanted washing. On one occasion when he 
went into his kitchen and saw some black 
stockings hanging up to dry, he took them 
with the tongs and threw them on the fire. 

> Ek. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


St. Esprit (11 S. iv. 209).—The church | 
at Wappenbury, Warwickshire, is under | 


the same dedication as that of Marton, and | 
the French rendering of Holy Spirit is, I 
believe, in both cases anglicized into Esperit 
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|english St. 
| Ghost. 


| from 1660. 
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amass Studies in Church Dedications,’ vol. i. 
p. 24). In this ascription we have a trace 
of Norman influence, just as we had formerly 
in the name of the fine church of St. Wolfran 
at Grantham, which trace a learned vicar, 
towards the end of last century, obliterated 


| when he insisted on the building being called 


‘St. Wulfram’s.’’ in order to demonstrate 


| that the saint himself was a Teuton. We 


should lose a precious historic indication if 
insular, or any other, prejudice led the parish 
priests of Marton and Wappenbury to 
Isprit or Esperit into Holy 
St. SwITHIn. 
St. Esprit’s Church at Marton, Warwick- 
shire, was anciently appropriated to the 
monastery of Nuneaton. The register dates 
It was rebuilt in 1871 with the 
exception of the embattled tower at the west 
end, which is of the thirteenth century. 
St. Esprit was the title of an order of 
knighthood founded by Henry III. of France 
in 1578, and abolished in 1791. 
T. SHEPHERD. 


THE Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE, THE SHERIFF, 
AND VENTILATION (11 S. iv. 169, 217).— 
Ten days or so before the incident recorded 
by Mr. Rwopes in his reply, a passage at 
arms occurred between Judge Blackburn 
and Mr. John W. Evelyn on the opening of 
the Assizes at Guildford. The county had 
turned out in force, and Mr. Evelyn, who was 
a most courteous gentleman, suggested to 
the Judge that it would only be an act of 
courtesy if, when thanking the jury for their 
attendance, he would include the other 


| gentlemen who had come, but had not been 


sworn in. This the Judge declined to do, 
therefore Mr. Evelyn said he would, and 
accordingly proceeded to carry out his in- 


‘| tention when Judge Blackburn had thanked 


the jury. 

On the Sheriff standing up to tender his 
thanks, the Judge ordered him to sit down ; 
but on his insisting on carrying out his 


| good intention, Judge Blackburn fined him 


5001. for contempt of court. However, 
his friends prevailing on him to tender an 
apology, the fine was remitted. 

Mr. RHODES will pardon my correcting his 
statement, ‘‘as a matter of history”; for 
in the second unpleasant incident (which he 
recorded) the fine was paid, but never 


| remitted, although, according to able legal 


opinion, Judge Blackburn was wrong in 
closing the courts to the public, and the 
Sheriff had only done his duty in having 
them reopened. E. H. FArRBROTHER. 
[Mr. James Curtis also thanked for reply.] 
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CLrus ETRANGER 
CERCLE DES Nations (11 S. 
iii. 96; iv. 179, 216). — The 
Etrangers was also called, if 


li. 407, 477; 
Cercle 
my 


des | 
memory | 
ile Jew” or 


does not betray me, Cercle des Nations. It | 


was situated at the north corner of Cavendish 
Place and Regent Street (Langham Place, 
as it was then called). By a coincidence, 
I dined there on one occasion when the 
question of its being transferred to Hanover 
Square was discussed = my host and some 
friends; but to the best of my belief the 
project was not realized. P ossibly this was 
due to the fact that the Cercle des Nations 
had a brief and not altogether 
career. I was surprised at the sumptuous- 
ness of the dinner provided as much as at 
the modicity of the charge made for it. 
3ut the explanation appeared when, at a 
later hour, with very slight formalities, 
I was allowed to pass into an inner room 
where baccarat was being played, and for 
high stakes. This must have been in the 
late seventies or early eighties of the last 
century. L. G. R. 


ALLEN (11 S. iv. 30, 78, 116, 
not think that we can accept 
the spelling on the monument at Rome or 
in the will of Thomas Lyster as conclusive 
evidence of the correct spelling of Cardinal 
Allen’s name. In the time of Henry VIII. 
a branch of the family lived at Rossall in 
the parish of Poulton-le-Fylde (see Chetham 
Soc. vol. vili. New Series), and amongst the 
debts due to the monastery of Dieulacres 


CARDINAL 
215).—I do 


at the Dissolution were ‘‘To Elizabeth 
Alenn of Rossall xiii”? and ‘“*To John 
Alenn of Rossall iiij#.’ This John Allen | 


was buried in Bispham Church before 1530, 
and his son George left a will, dated 27 
March, 1530, in which he describes himself 
as ‘‘ George Alen of Rosshall,’? and his four 
sons are called ‘‘ Alens.” One of them 
removed to London, where he was sub- 
sequently known as Thomas Allen. 

John, the second son of George, and father 
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AT HANOVER SQUARE: | 


| with Jewitson, 


brilliant | 


vom IV. Sept. 23, 1911. 


JEW AND penne SURNAMES ai S. iv. 
209).—Canon C. W. Bardsley in his ‘ English 
Surnames’ (1897) says that “Jew,” as 
represe nting suc h former entries as ‘ Roger 
**Mirabilla Judeeus,” is un- 
doubtedly of purely Israelitish descent. 

On the other hand, he identifies Jewson 
a common surname in the 
rolls of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, derived from Juet (Jowet or Jowett 
in the North), a once familiar corruption of 
the diminutive Juliet. The last-named 
equals Gilot, a diminutive of the female 
Christian name Julian or Juliana (pp. 74, 
167). A. R. BayLey. 


May 
originated with an ignorant parish 
or careless parson? The old names 
Dewhurst, Dewson, and Tewson are 
mispronounced or misheard. How often 
one may hear a vocalist sing of certain 
bonnie braes ‘* where early falls se jew! 


ES OW. 


AncIENT Metat Box (11 8. iv. 208).—I 
think it more likely that the box in question 
was used to contain the wafers before con- 
secration, and not to convey the Sacrament 
to the sick. Such boxes are still in use for 
that purpose. H. BEAZANT. 

Roundway, Friern Barnet. 

(11 8S. iv. 210).—I was 


not these and similar names have 
clerk 
Dew, 
easily 


LEMAN STREET, FE. 


once, many years ago, in this street. The 
name was then pronounced—allowing — for 


the difference between the vowels a and o— 
as the fruit lemon. J. P. SvT1LwE tt. 

ERAY (11 S. iv. 47, 
does not seem 


DICKENS AND THACK 
153).—Madame Mantalini 


|to have been the only example of the trans- 


of the 


ference of a Dickens name to Thackeray's 
pages. ‘Vanity Fair’ contains an allusion 
kind. The closing paragraph of 


chap. vil., descriptive of old London coach- 


|ing days, introduces a prominent character 


|from ‘ The Pickwick Papers.’ 


of the Cardinal, was bailiff of Rossall under | 


the Abbot of Dieulacres in 1539. In 1566 
John Hogson of Little Carleton (in Poulton) 
in his will requested ‘‘ Master John Allen 
to be his supervisor’ ; and in 1565 Richard 
Cropper, the Vicar of Poulton, bequeathed 
to ** Majister Allen xii'.”’ 

In the books of Oxford University William’s 
name appears as Allen and Alyn. In no 
one instance have I found the name spelt 
Alan, except as quoted by the Rev. H. L. L. 
DENNY (ante, p. 215). 

Henry FIsHwIick. 


Here are the 
particular sentences :— 

‘“*Where is the road now, and its merry incidents 
of life? Is there no Chelsea or Greenwich tor the 
old honest pimple-nosed coachmen? I wonder 


where are they, those good old fellows? Is old 
Weller alive or dead 7” 
W. B. 
THE Cuckoo AND ITs Cay (11 S. iii. 
486; iv. 30, 75, 96, 135, 195).—The whole 


question has been treated at length in Kug. 
Rolland’s *‘Faune Populaire,’ vol. ix. 
124- 
GAIDOZ. 


(‘ Oiseaux Sauvages ’), Paris, 1911, pp. 
150. H. 


22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI’). 
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DANIEL Horry (11 S. iv. 89, 138).— 
I am now able to give further information 
in regard to Daniel Horry, which I find in 
a most interesting work describing Colonial | 
and Revolutionary times in South Carolina, 
viz., ‘Eliza Pinkney,’ by Mrs. Harriott 
Horry Ravenel. 

Daniel Horry was the son of Col. Daniel 
Horry of Hampton, Santee, 8.C., and 
Harriott Pinkney, daughter of the Hon. 
Charles Pinkney, and was born in 1769. 
He was | 
“sent to England very young, became so attached 
to European life that he never returned to America, 
except on visits. He settled in France, where 
he married the niece of General La Fayette, 
Eleonore de Fay de la Tour Maubourg, daughter | 
of the Comte de la Tour Maubourg. They left 
no children. A lovely portrait of this lady still 
exists. A portrait_of her husband (who, dropping 
the name of Daniel, called himself Charles Lucas 
Pinkney Horry), a most beautiful painting by 
Romney, was unhappily destroyed in 1865. It was 
a full- length picture representing a handsome 
youth in college gown and buff satin breeches. He 
held his cap in his hand, and seemed stepping from 
the doorw ay (beautifully painted) of Trinity College, 


Cambridge.” 
E. H. H. 


Rev. JoHn Hurcuins (10 8. xi. 409).— 
He had served as curate of the parish of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate, prior to his in- 
stitution to the rectory of SS. Anne and 
Agnes, Aldersgate, 14 September, 1796. 
See the case of Hutchins v. Denziloe and 
Loveland, argued and determined in the 
Consistory Court of London, 9 February 
and 14 May, 1792, included in Haggard’s 
‘ Reports,’ 1822, vol. i. pp. 170, 181. 

His son, the Rev. James Toll Hutchins, 
Librarian of Sion College, London, a member 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 18038, 
M.A. 1810 (‘Graduati Cantabrigienses,’ 
1823, p. 254), was instituted Rector of 
St. Alphage, London Wall, 4 March, 1842, 
and died in 1851 (Hennessy, ‘Novum | 
Repertorium  Ecclesiasticum —Parochiale 
Londinense,’ 1898, pp. 1x, 87). 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 





BrIsLES witH Currous Reapincs (11 8. 
iii. 284, 433; iv. 158, 217).—The_ best 
account of the ‘ Knave’s Bible” will be 
found in ‘ Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’ 1894 :— 

‘Tn an old version of the Bible we read ‘ Paul, a 
knave “ Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle,’ «ce. 
(Rom. i, 1.). This version, we are told, is in the | 
Harlei ‘on Library, but is generally supposed to be a | 
forgery. But, without doubt, Wrycliff (Rev. xii. 
5, 13) used the compound ‘knave-child,’ and | 





Chaucer uses the same in the ‘ Man of Lawe’s Tale,’ | 


line 5130.” 


| “idol” 


| pening to either. 


death. W. 


The notice in Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, 
and Phrases,’ 1897, is practically similar 
to the above. HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


In Our Race (a quarterly magazine pub- 
lished at New Haven, Connecticut) for 
June, 1911, p. 47, is a list of 35 ‘* Remark- 
able Bibles,’ of which 14 are Bibles with 
curious readings. No. 6 is the Knave 


| Bible (Romans i. 1), but no date is given. 


L. M. R. 
*“Tdle Bible,’’ 1809.—The word 


is printed ‘‘idle”’ in the sentence 
“Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth 


The 


| the flock ! >»? (Zech. xi. 17). 


T. SHEPHERD. 


‘* Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ ’? (Romans 
i. 1), occurs in the Wyceliffite Bible, where 
‘“‘knave’’ is reverently used for ‘‘servant,”’ 
the latter being the reading of the A.V. 
In Anglo-Saxon Cndépa is a servant, literally 
a boy (Germ. Knabe). Compare ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ IV. xiv. 12, where Antony 
talks wi is fri 
My good knave Eros, now he captain is 
Even such a body. 





Tom JONES. 


“PuT THAT IN YOUR PIPE AND SMOKE 

> (11 8. iv. 207).—See ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. 
xvi. (Sam Weller to Job Trotter): ‘The 
next time you go out to a smoking party, 
young feller, fill your pipe with that ’ere 
reflection.” G. W. E. Russe tt. 


TWINS AND SECOND SiGutT (11 S. iii. 469; 
iv. 54, 156).—There is a fairly general opinion 
that twins are very sensitive in regard to. 
each other. and ‘feel for each other” 
when something out of the common is hap- 
I have heard ‘‘a twin” 
express himself in this way. Girl twins: 
are considered more sensitive. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


SPAIN’ “CASTLE IN 
. 66, 113, 178).—See the 
*‘N.E.D.’ s.v. ‘Castle,’ 


““CASTLES IN 
THE AIR” (11 S. iv 
remarks in the 


| 11. Littré cites the Mercure Frangais of’ 


1616 to account for the origin of the phrase, 
but questions the absolute truth of the. 
statement. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 

ae SEVECHER > (11 8. iv. 209). — Probably 
“searcher.’” Searchers were persons who 
were formerly elected (with the other parish 
officers) to ‘search ” the body of a deceased 
person in order to ascertain the cause of 


McM. 
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By Walter 


Notes on Books, 


A History of Architecture in London. 

H. Godfrey. (Batsford.) 

Mr. Goprrey claims for architecture that it is 
the crystallization of history, just as, in a much 
less marked degree, are the arts of literature and 
painting. In an interesting Introduction he 
traces the succeeding waves of Hellenic, Roman, 
and Byzantine influence upon the art of building 
in Europe. Citing as examples Ietinus and 
Callicrates, he discusses that intense idealism 
which characterized the Greek nation, and 
expressed itself in the conception of such master- 
pieces as the Parthenon. 

The sense of proportion, with its resultant 
harmony and unity, was the secret of the Greeks’ 
success. For complicated types of construction 
they had no desire; the plea 
probably unknown to them, and would at any 
rate have been considered- superfluous. The 
height of simplicity marked the zenith of their 
success. 

Mr. Godfrey quotes the words of Horace, 
Grecia capta ferum Victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio, 

and points out that though the Romans were able 
to deprive the Greeks of their liberty, they were 
themselves forced, because of their own material- 
ism, to become the patrons of Greekart. It was 
the genius of the Greeks, after all, that clothed 
the imperial arches of Vespasian’s 
with their beautiful veneer of stone. 


A discussion of the Roman arch leads to the | 


important year 324 a.p., in which Constantine 


virtually put an end to the classical Roman period | 
by removing the capital of the Empire to Byzan- | 
The universal style which logically should | 


tium. 
have been evolved from the Roman Imperial 
design was the Byzantine dome construction. 
But this only became fully developed in the reign 
of Justinian, when the famous church of Sancta 
Sophia at Constantinople was built; and even 
then it was largely confined to the East and 
to Italy. Thus it must be left out of account 
in discussing the Romanesque development of 
Northern and Western Europe. What the reign of 
Constantine did for architecture was to signalize 
the triumphant appearance of the Christian 
Church, because for more than a thousand years 
after this period the history of the one became the 
history of the other. 

The work of the latter is traced in four chapters, 
through the Romanesque, and the Gothic periods 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The last of these witnessed its completion 
so far as architecture was concerned; for a great 
enthusiasm for the building of country houses 
and town mansions had arisen by that time. 
the dissolution of the monasteries in the reign 
of Henry VIII. brought about their wholesale 
adaptation into splendid mansions, of which there 
is left to us a great example in the Charterhouse. 

The Tudor period, the early Renaissance of 


Elizabethan and Jacobean times, and the middle | 


seventeenth-century Renaissance of the Inigo 


Jones period are all discussed in an interesting | 


manner. A clever model of the Fortune Theatre 


| William Archer. 


| 1792. 


of novelty was | 4 complete history has not been attempted. 


| significance lies rs ither in the completeness of its 





Colosseum | 





And | 
| which they refer. 
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in Golden Lane has recently been made from plans 
prepared by Mr. Godfrey in collaboration with Mr. 
An illustration of this theatre, 
in which Shakespeare is supposed to have acted, 
will be found in the chapter dealing with mid- 
seventeenth-century work, though from a chrono- 
logical point of view one would have expected to 
find it among the buildings of the early Renais- 
sance period. 

The longest, and perhaps the most important, 
chapter in the book is that which gives new side- 
lights upon the work and characteristics of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

The volume closes with the discussion of the 
Georgian period, and an appreciation of the work 
of the brothers Adam. Robert Adam died in 
Of so little importance does Mr. Godfrey 
consider the work of the Victorian enthusiasts 


| that he dismisses them with a single paragraph. 
| He gives as_ his reason for this treatment the fact 


that their work was not far-reaching enough to 
warrant its inclusion. In this book, therefore, 
Its 


view, which is purposely a bird’s-eye one. 

At the beginning of each chapter there is a list 
of the principal buildings of the period with 
which it deals. Plentiful illustrations are supplied, 
but, owing to their arrangement, constant refer- 
ence to them is rendered rather wearisome work. 
Good maps and an index are also provided, 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
und address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
lishers ” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, F.C. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the eee, “contributors are requested to 
yut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


JOHN Warp (‘‘ Sent to Coventry ’’).—See the 
quotations under Coventry in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ and the articles at 9 S. iv. 264, 335. 


W. B. ( The East bow’d low before the blast’). 
—Answered at 10S. vi. 173, 











